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PREFACE. 


IT  T is  furprifing  that  the  progrefs  of  a 
difeafe,  which  annually  transfers  an  in- 
creafing  number  of  individuals  from  the 
duties  of  fociety  to  the  wild  abodes  of 
fecluded  mifery,  fhould  not,  before  this 
period,  have  attracted  the  confideration  of 
many  diflinguifhed  characters  in  the  annals 
of  medicine;  and  it  is  equally  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  management  of  infanc 
people,  relinquifhed  by  the  faculty,  has 
fallen  too  much  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  never  pofTeffed  any  great  fhare  of 
phyfical  fkill. 
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As  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  labour  yet 
remaining  in  the  field  of  medical  fcience, 
it  is  ferioufly  to  be  wifhed  that  profefiional 
men  who  have  time  and  abilities,  inftead 
of  being  contented  to  follow  the  beaten 
track,  and  throw  together  the  compilations 
of  others,  or  make  a few  general  remarks  of 
their  own,  would  enter  more  induftrioufly 
into  the  cultivation  of  fome  of  thofe  nu- 

i 

merous  and  important  fubjedts,  which  fo 
well  deferve  their  attention. 

The  flow  progrefs  of  aifcovery  and  know- 
ledge, in  all  inveftigations,  firft  meets  what- 
ever is  moft  obvious  and  demonftrable. 
Thus  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  firft 
difcovered  and  explained,  and  all  the  caufes 
and  fymptoms  of  difeafcs  have,  fince  that 
time,  in  a great  meafure  been  referred  to 
this  fource : But  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nervous  influence,  the  grand  principle  of 
animal  life,  which  pervades  and  governs 

the 
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the  whole  fyftem,  has  been  too  little  cul- 
tivated. For  my  own  part,  I am  well  per- 
fuaded  that  the  advancement  of  medical 
art,  and  therapeutic  certainty  will  keep  an 
equal  pace  with  the  improvements  that 
may  be  made  in  afeertaining  the  laws  of 
this  powerful  agent. 

If  it  be  poffibleto  elucidate  the  nature  of 
Infanity,  which,  although  a difeafe  Jui 
generis , involves  in  its  confideration  all  the 
principal  laws  of  the  fyftem,  that  end  can 
only  be  effected  by  difengaging  it  from 
myfterious  intricacy,  and  connexion  with 
matters  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  and  by  pre- 
fenting  the  fubjed  in  a clear,  uncompoun- 
ded, fatisfadory  point  of  view. 

This  point  of  view  is  an  objed  to  which 
the  fubftance  of  thefe  Iheets  is  particularly 
direded,  and  if  the  inquiries  they  contain 
be  fupported  by  the  truth  of  folid  fads,  the 

refult, 
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Tefult,  befldes  its  probable  utility  in  other 
refpedls,  will  naturally  lead  to  the  foiution  of 
the  two  following  important  questions. 

Whether  Infanity  be  hereditary  or  not  ? 

» 

i > 

Andwhatitisthat  conftitutes  real  Infanity  ? 

% I , 

In  the  courfe  of  inquiry,  the  extreme  ab- 
furdity  of  the  common  opinion,  that  In- 
fanity is  an  hereditary  difeafe,  will  plainly  ap- 
pear. It  is  true  that  every  constitution  is 
naturally  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
particular  imprefTions  and  padions,  and 
when  the  incidents  of  human  affairs  and  pe- 
culiar habits  of  living  happen  to  confpire 
too  powerfully  to  fan  the  native  fpark,  the 
flame  of  Infanity  may  pofllbly  be  kindled  ; 
but  fill  the  caufe  can  only  be  accidental, 
and  not  by  any  means  hereditary. 
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The  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedt  will  alfo 
ferve  to  fix  the  vague  limits  of  conftrudtive 
Infanuy,  and  afford  a criterion  to  judge  of 
it  with  certainty.  Perturbations  of  mind 
that  proceed  from  bodily  caufes  are  merely 
circumftantial  and  temporary,  and  being 
only  a fymptomatic  affedlion,  and  not  an 
original  dif.  afe,  the  derangement,  which  is 
the  fymptom,  will  ceafe  when  the  firft 
caulc  is  removed.  But  all  fuch  derange- 
ments  being  either  melancholic,  hypochon- 
driac, or  delirious,  are  totally  different, 
both  in  fymptoms  and  duration,  from  that 
real  Inianity  of  which  I am  to  treat. 


/* 
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Page  8,  line  13,  for — do  certainly  proceed  from 
great  anxiety  of  ^mind  under  the  unhappy 
* fituation,  read — are  entirely  delirious  proceeding 
either  from  general,  or  local  irritation. 

Page  30,  line  5,  for — diftant  read — diftintt 
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H E principal  object  in  di (culling 


any  difeafe,  and  the  moft  impor- 
tant fteptowards  determining  the  method 
of  treatment  and  the  certainty  of  cure, 
is  to  afcertain  its  cxa<5t  feat,  precife 
extent,  and  fpeeific  exiftence,  or  what 
is  commonly  termed  the  proximate 
caufe. 
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In  the  firft  place,  I fhall  take  a clofe 
view  of  thofe  caufes  which  have  been 
commonly  confidered  as  predifpofing 
to  Infanity,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  other  caufes  which  from  their  na- 
ture and  effe&s  might  as  reafonably 
be  deemed  predifpofing,  I fhall  endea- 
vour to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
former  or  the  latter  of  thefe  caufes,  or 
either  of  them,  do  really  predifpofe  to 
Infanity. 

In  the  next  place,  I fhall  purfue  my 
refearches,  upon  the  grounds  obtained 
by  the  former  inquiries,  and  by  means 
of  other  demonftrations,  into  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  the  fpecific  exiftence,  and  the 
exa6t  feat  of  Infanity,  and  then  having 
found  and  explained  the  lafi:  problem, 
after  faying  a few  words  on  prevention. 
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I (hall  finally  proeeed;to  eftablifh  au:c- 
gnlar  plan  of  treatment  and  cure. 

» l ^ .i'l  1 

All  partial,  local  affeCtions,  and  pre- 
ternatural appearances  within  the  brain, 
have  been  always  reckoned  by  authors 
as  cilufes  predifpofing  to  Infanity.  The 
principal  of  thefe  appearances  and  af- 
fections, which  the  eye  of  Anatomy 
has  difeovered  in  the  brain  of  perfons 
who  have  been  afflicted  with  Infanity, 
are  peculiar  hardnefs,  or  foftnefs  of  the 
cortical  and  glandular  texture  of  the 
brain,  offlfication  of  the  carotid  arte- 

y t • ■ t • *\  * ! *■» 

ries,  induration  and  calculous  concre- 
tions in  the  pineal  gland,  diftenfioh 
and  turgefcence  in  the  plexus  choroides, 
water  in  the  ventricles,  tumors,  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  and  adhefion  of  the 
membranes,  &c.  Concufflons,  fractures, 

B 2 ' &c. 
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&c^  h'ave  alfo  been  accounted  occa. 
fional  caufes. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  dif- 
fedtions,  and  the  conclulions  of  the 
Anatomift  with  refpett  to  the  caufe  of 
difeafes,  appear  to  me,  I confefs,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  uncertainty  and  even 
to  error.  Whoever  obferves  the  pecu- 
liarity of  various  conftitutions,  and  the 
different  lines  which  diftinguifh  diffe- 
rent faces,  will  not  wonder  that  the 

V 

Anatomift  fhould  find  a material  diffe- 
rence in  the  conformation  and  appear- 
ances of  t brain  of  individuals.  In 
the  moft  healthy  fubjefts,  appearances 
limilar  to  thofe  which  are  efteemed 

.T 

morbid,  and ' have  accompanied  In- 
fancy, are  frequently  obfervable  on 
difTe&ion.  Belides  it  is,  in  all  refpecfls. 


more 
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in  ore  probable  that  thofe  preternatural 
affections,  which  exiff  after  death,  are 
rather  the  gradual  refult  than  the 

J > it  i * * ■ ' 

original  caufe  of  the  dileafe. 

With  regard  to  the  affeCtions  in  quef- 
tions,  there  are  few  or  any  of  them 
that  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce  real 
irritation  on  the  brain.  They  can  only 
aft  by  compreffion,  but  it  is  evident 
that  preffure  may  retard  the  motion  of 
the  nervous  influence,  obtund  the  fen- 
fibility  or  n cety  of  perception,  and 
thereby  occafion  ffupefaffion,  and  yet, 
by  no  means,  create  any  degree  of 
irritation.  Indeed  if  fuch  irritation  did, 
at  any  time,  exiff  within  the  brain,  it 
would  certainly  difeover  its  effefts  by 
caufing  heat,  plenitude,  pain,  fever, 
delirium,  &c.  I have  feen  inffances 
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of  ideotifm  and  fiupidity  take  place 
after  concufiions  and  fradlures,  and  I 
recollect  a cafe  of  an  internal  tumor 
which  had  originated  from  a blow  on 
the  head.  It  was  attended  with  occa- 
fional  and  periodical  fits  of  phrenzy 
land  perturbation,  that  no  doubt  arofe 
from  thofe  exacerbations  which  the 
tumor  naturally  experienced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  changes  that  happened 
in  the  fyftem,  yet  in  neither  of  thefe 
infiances  was  there  any  thing  refem- 
bling  Infanity.  Another  argument  in 
favour  of  this  doctrine  may  be  drawn 
from  the  circumfiance  of  ofiification. 
For  example,  when  an  enlargement 
and  ofiification  of  the  carotid  arteries 
have  been  found,  who  could  venture  to 
affirm  that  this  phenomenon  was  the 
caufe  of  Infanity,  for  who  can  believe 

that 
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that  there  fhould  happen  a determina- 
tion of  ofiific  matter  towards  the  brain, 

* 

and  if  that  was  not  the  cafe,  then  this 
arterial  induration  muft  have  been 

owing  to  the  original  texture.  In  the  hy- 
drocephalus alfo,  when  the  whole  brain 
has  been  deluged,  in  a manner,  with 
water,  no  fymptoms  of  Infanity  have 
appeared,  but  only  a fixed  ftupor  and 
lethargic  infenfibility. 

A general  determination  of  morbid 
matter,  or  of  acrimonious,  ftimulating 
particles  fettling  on  the  brain,  has  like- 
wife  been  accounted  capable  of  produ- 
cing Infanity.  Therefore  the  gout,  the 
excretion  of  ulcers,  mercurial  prepa- 
rations and  fuch  like  have  been  fome- 
times  reputed  the  exciting  caufes  of 
Infanity.  For  my  own  part  I never 

J * l • ^ f * -#  **  i K ■ ~ 4.^  - 0 > - •_ 

faw. 
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few,  neither  do  I believe  there  ever 
was  an  inftance  where  the  tranflation  of 
morbid  caufe  of  any  kind  whatever 
could  be  fairly  afcribed  as  having  any 
fhare  in  the  production  of  this  malady ; 

at  the  fame  time,  I cannot  deny  that  I 

■ 

have  witneffed  more  than  once  a de- 

r 

rangement  of  intellect  confequential  to 
venereal  complaints,  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  effects  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  lodging  on, and  irritating  the 
brain.  But  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
in  fuch  cafes  the  maniacal  fymptoms  do 
certainly  proceed  from  great  anxiety  of 
mind  under  the  unhappy  fituation,  a f- 
lifled  perhaps  by  a retention  of  femen. 

Violent  fevers,  delirium,  canine  mad- 
nefs,  frequent  intoxication,  the  conftant 
ufc  of  narcotics, and  habitual  convulfions 


are 
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are  the  chief  of  thofe  caufes  which  ap- 
pear to  me  as  likely  to  produce  Infanity 
as  thofe  already  defcribed.  In  fact, 

i 

the  effects  of  thefe  caufes  are  manifefUy 
more  adequate  to  the  production  of  In- 
fanity than  thofe  which  have  been 
generally  accounted  inftrumental  in  the 
bufinefs,  whether  we  have  a view  to 
their  general  and  powerful  irritation  in 
the  fyftem,  or  to  their  local  action 
upon  the  brain.  • 

1 . ( ■ j 

• r 
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The  flimulus  and  excitement  in  long 
and  fevere  fevers,  and  the  delirium 
which  attends  them,  which  is  really 
a temporary  mania,  muft  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  fix  Infanity,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  any  local  irritation  of  this  na- 
ture, on  the  brain,  to  create  it.  I have 
often  known  the  mental  faculties  weak- 
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cried  by  the  confequent  debility,  but 
never  heard  of  Infanity  being  the  im- 
mediate effe&. 
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The  Stimulus  arifing  from  the  in- 

^ T r • ( ✓ . 

fe&ious  bite  of  canine  madnefs  exhibits 
the  higheft  degree  of  irritation  and  ex- 
citement, and  that  even  in  the  head  too, 
above  any  which  is  known  to  affedl 
the  human  fyftem,  and  yet  the  fymp- 
toms  of  this  dreadful  difeafe  have  no 
real  affinity  to  mania.  The  horror, 
convulsions,  hydrophobia  and  biting 
orgafm  bear  no  refemblance  to  true  In- 
fanity.  The  operations  of  the  mind, 
’tis  true,  are  diftra&ed,  but  the  gene- 

* , T . k 

'ral  diforder,  inflammatory  heat,  and 
febrile  commotion  very  readily  account 
for  that. 


Narcotics, 
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Narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  the 

• » . .J  - - •' 

chief,  although  they  occafion  Sleep, 
Stupefaction,  delirium  and  death,  were 
never  found  I bfelieve  to  bring  on 
Infanity. 

'N  ’ , 

In  epileptic  fits,  notwithstanding  the 
nervous  fyStem  fuffer*  fo  much  violence, 
there  is  not  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to 
Infanity  ; for  it  never  was  known,  I ima- 
gine, that  a perfon  fubjedl  to  convul- 
fions  was  alfo  afflicted  with  mania.  The 
paroxyfms  of  agitation  and  orgafm  are 
equally  violent  and  irrefifiible  in  mania 
and  in  convulsions ; but  apparent  equal 
motion  or  excitement  would  occafion 
equal  apparent  effects,  therefore  there 
muft  bcfome  particular  latent  distinction 
in  the  nature  of  the  caufe  of  thefe  two 
effects,  which  feem  only  different  in 
C 2 circumfiance 
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circumftance  and  not  in  degree.  In 
convulfions  the  nervous  influence  is 
forcibly  thrown  into  the  mufclcs  and 
vifcera,  bet  no  fuch  determination  takes 
place  in  mania.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred rha1  the  exciting  caufc  of  In- 
fancy mufl  originate  and  act  differently 
from  that  of  convulfions,  which  differ^ 
ence  can  only  be  found  in  the  confider- 
ation  that  the  caufe  of  convulfions  arifes 
from  fome  partial  or  general  irritation, 

i 

not  within  the  brain,  except  in  acci- 
dental cafes,  and  by  reflecting  that  the 
excitement  proceeding  from  the  men- 
tal affections,  however  exceflive,  very 
rarely  carries  the  nervous  power  into 
the  mufcles  fo  as  to  caufe  involuntary 
contractions ; becaufe,  no  doubt,  the 
prime  movement  being  the  feat  of  ir- 
ritation, the  fpafmodic  orgafm,  although 
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I 

it  "produce  the  greateft  agitations  in 
the  nervous  fyftem,  does,  at  the  fame 
time,  reprefs  the  free  progrefiion  of 

the  nervous  influence-  In  illuftration 

\ 

of  this  reafoning,  I cannot  omit  making 
mention  that  I have  invariably  obferved 
that  perfons  of  lax  fibres,  and  foft  muf- 
cular  ftructure,  are  never  affected  with 
Infanity.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  I 
prefume,  that  the  laxity  of  the  confti- 
tution  readily  yields  to  the  fpafmodic 
impulfe  or  (mental  irritation,  and  thus 
relieves  the  mind.  A lax  ftate  of  the 
fibres,  therefore,  predifpofes  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  tends 
to  prevent  Infanity. 

From  all  thefe  difcuflions,  it  appears 
to  me,  at  leafl,  abundantly  evident 
that  no  general,  partial,  local,  parti- 
cular 
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cular  affection,  preternatural  appear- 
ance, or  morbid  change,  cognizable  to 
the  fenfes,  within  the  brain,  nor  any 
ftimulant,  irritative,  or  debilitating 
caufe  in  the  circulatory  fyftem,  can 
poffibly  be  capable  of  inducing  or  pre- 
difpofing  to  lnfanity,  in  any  fhape,  or 
degree,  no  more  than  the  exhibition  ef 
a few  grains  of  Antimon.  Tartari/af. 
can  be  faid  to  predifpofe  to  a fever. 

If  any  excitement  or  irritation 
throughout  the  frame  were  adequate  to 
the  production  of  lnfanity,  thofe  caufes 
which  have  thefe  effects  in  the  higheft 
degree,  fuch  as  violent  fevers,  habitual 
convullions,  exceffive  venery,  frequent 
intoxication,  corrofive  minerals,  and 
acrid  medicines,  would  moft  cer- 
tainly be  marked  not  feldom  with  the 
invafion  of  immediate,  or  gradual  In- 
fancy* 
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fenity.  But  no  fuch  thing  is  by  any 
means  demonstrable,  and  if  any  con- 
clufions  of  this  kind  have  been  adhered 
to,  I-will  venture  to  fay  that  they  have 
been  ill  founded  and  fallacious.  Any 
immediate  irritation  within  the  tbrain, 
on  the  other  hand,  mult  undoubtedly 

create  local  pain,  considerable  fever, 

> 

delirium,  heat,  Signs  of  plenitude,  or 
of  Stagnation,  comatofe  affections,  or 
fome  certain  marks  of  Stimulus  or  of 
prefTure,  previous  to  the  invafion  of 
Infanity  ; yet  I believe  no  considerable 
Symptoms  of  this  nature  antecedent  to 
Infanity,  have  ever  been  obferved  be- 
fore the  actual  appearance  of  the  ma- 
lady, to  juSti'fy  an  opinion  that  the 

m ' . | . . , ^ < 

brain,  or  head,  was  morbidly  affected. 
Thefe  fymptoms,it  Should  be  remarked, 
are,  but  in  a very  Slight  degree,  con- 


comitant 


comitant  to  this  difeafe,  and  that  thei'e  is 
nothing  more  frequent  than  to  find  them 
obvioufly  exifting  with  great  vehemence 
and  effect,  in  cafes  of  fevere  head-achs, 
phrenitic  fevers,  apoplectic,  lethargic 

i 

and  paralytic  habits,  blows  and  inju- 
ries on  the  head,  &c.  without  one  in- 
ftance  of  Infanity  occurring  fubfequent 
to  fuch  circumffances. 

Confidering  how  effectually  the  fen- 
forium  commune  or  prime  movement 
is  fecured  and  defended  by  the  cortical 
and  cineritious  part  of  the  brain,  and 
how  far  diftant  it  is  from  the  propul-' 
five  force  of  the  circulation,  by  means 
of  the  intermediate  meanders,  circum- 
volutions and  reticulations  which  con- 
ftitute  the  glandular  part,  and  occupy 
fo  large  a fpace  between  the  fangui- 

ferous 
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ferous  anaftomofes  and  the  incipient 
nerves,  it  is  hardly  pollible  to  conceive 
that  any  effedt  or  change  from  irritation 
or  any  other  caufe,  can  take  place  in 
the  glandular  fecretion,  or  communicate 
any  efficient  alteration  or  influence  upon 
the  nerves,  ab  externoy  that  is  from  the 
region  of  the  arterial  terminations. 
Therefore  if  any  commotion  or  irregula- 
rity be  conveyed  to  the  prime  xmove- 

\ 

ment,itmuftrefult  from  fome  caufe  that 
affedts  the  nerves  after  they  arife  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  ; and  this  I appre- 
hend to  be  exadlly  the  cafe  in  the  de- 
lirium of  fevers,  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  prime  movement  are  difturbed 
and  confufed  by  means  of  the  increafed 
and  rapid  pulfation  of  the  carotid  arte- 
ries, &c.  afle&ing  the  nervous  motions 
below  the  origin  of  the  nerves. 
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After  what  has  been  already  advan- 
ced, it  will  appear,  I think,  manifeft 
enough  that  the  caufes,  to  which 
Infanity  has  commonly  been  imputed, 
have  really  no  fhare  whatever,  in  pro- 
ducing that  difeafe. 

Irregulaf*  and  morbid  affections  in 
the  nervous  and  fympathetic  parts,  fuch 
as  flatulence  and  crudities  diftending 
the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  canal,  pleni- 
tude and  infarction  of  the  veffels  of  the 
uterus,  and  alfo  obflrudlions  of  the  ab- 
dominal vil'cera,  particularly  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen,  by  the  compreflion  of 
the  nerves  and  veffels  in  their  vicinity, 
to  which  1 may  add  a retention  of  femen, 
or  rather  a want  of  motion  in  the  ner- 
vous parts  which  prepare  it,  thefe  cau- 
fes, I fay,  by  forming  an  unnatural  re- 

fiftancc 
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finance  to  the  nervous  motions 
create  difproportionate  imprefiions  on. 
the  prime  movement,  (commonly  but 
improperly  called  delufive  fenfations). 
and  occahon  hyfterica  hypochondria 
and  melancholy,  but  yet  neverthe- 
lefs  cannot  be  efteemed  as  caufes  pre- 
difpofing  to  Infanity.  Here  it  may  be 
necedary  to  remark  that  by  the  word 
Infanity  I mean  a real  unequivocal 
mania  or  madnefs,  fuch  a mania  as 
characterizes  itfelf  by  an  alienation  of 
reafon,  a depravation  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  an  ungovernable  im- 
petuolity  of  difconnected  ideas  and  ir- 
rational conduct.  This  is  that  kind  of 
madnefs  and  that  alone  which  deferves 
the  name  of  Infanity.  On  looking  over 
an  author  who  has  wrote  lately  and 
largely  on  this  malady,  I was  aftonifhed 

C 2 
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to  fee  an  arrangement  of  almoft  as 
many  different  fpecies  of  Infanity,  as 
there  are  objects  of  purfuit,  or  percep- 
tion within  the  circle  of  nature  to  en- 
gage the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

• The  melancholic  and  hypochondriac 
ftate  fhould  be  properly  diftinguifhed 
from  Infanity,  to  which  in  fact  it  has 
no  more  affinity  than  a diarrhoea  has  to 
a phthifis  pulmonalis.  Of  this  difeafe 
there  are  two  kinds.  One  is  the  melan- 
cholic, properly  fpeaking,  which  is 
characterized  by  gloom,  dejection, 
timidity  and  defpondency  of  the  mental 
faculty,  and  proceeds  from  any  caufe 
that  greatly  debilitates  the  fyftem,  or 
depreffes  the  mind.  The  other  is  the 
hypochondriac  kind,  and  difcovers  it- 
felf  by  whimfical  capricious  fancies,  a 

perverted 
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perverted  imagination,  and  an  abfurd 
notion,  or  ridiculous  conceit  that  the 
body  is  formed  of  fome  (Grange  compo- 
fition,  or  foreign  fubftance.  T his  ftate 
of  the  difeafe  arifes  from  thofe  irregu- 
lar and  morbid  affections  of  the  nervous 
and  fympathetic  parts  above  defcribed, 
which,  by  giving  a refinance  to  the 
nervous  motions,  as  was  obferved,  and 
by  returning  unufual  and  extraordinary 
fenfations  to  the  prime  movement,  the 
mind  cannot  help  believing  what  it 
feels,  and  although  the  fenfations  be  . 
not  delufive,  but  real,  and  although  the 
mind  be  not  deceived  in  the  perception, 
yet  it  is  miftaken  in  the  fimilitude  or 
comparifon  of  the-impreilions. 

It  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  my  ob- 
servation that  habits, where  the  fibres  are 

lax 
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lax  and  /lender,  although  highly  fufqep- 
tible  of  excitement,  and  at  the  fame 
time  extremely  fubject  to  the  melancho- 
lic /late,  never  become  the  victims  of 
Infanity.  This  I fhould  judge,  is  ow- 
ing to  that  aptitude,  whereby  a lax 
Hate  of  the  fyftem  always  admits  of 
fome  fpeedy  excretory  difeharge  either 
periodical,  or  critical,  or  of  fome  favour- 
able termination  and  abatement  of  ner- 
vous exertion  or  orgafm. 

» 

The  fame  obfervation  I have  as  often 
found  equally  applicable  to  thofe  habits, 
in  which  the  fibres  are  either  exceed- 
dingly  denfe  and  callous,  or  remarka- 
bly compact  and  tenfe ; which  habits 
notwithftanding  they  frequently  induce 
the  hypochondriac  Hate,  are  not  by  any 
means  admiffibl®  of  Infanity.  The 

rea  fon 
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reafon  of  which  would  feem  to  be  that 
a nervous  fyftem  of  this  .texture  is  infuf- 
ceptible  of  very  intenfe,  exquifite,  tu* 
multuary  motions. 

V * _ 

It  is  alfo  well  known  that  young  people 

0 

are  hardly  ever  liable  to  Infanity,  and 
that  the  attack  of  this  malady  feldom  hap- 
pens before  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
This  affords  a ff  rong  prefumption  that  In- 
fanity muff  depend  uponfome  direct  and 
immediate  diforder  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  It  is  likewife  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  proportion  of  men  afflic- 
ted with  Infanity  is  much  greater  than 
the  number  of  women  who  fuffer  from 
the  fame  difeafe.  The  greater  weight 
of  care  and  anxiety  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  t he  men,  as  well  as  a more  exten- 
sive combination  of  ideas,  and  a deep- 

• cf 
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er  exertion  of  memory  and  reflection* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laxity  of  the 
female  conffitution,  which  has  been  ex- 
plained, on  the  other,  muft  be  the 
caufe,  I fhould  imagine,  of  the  diffe- 
rence ; confequently  the  affections  of 
the  mind,  muff  be  particularly  concern- 
ed in  Infanity. 

From  thefe  premifes  fo  far  eftablifh- 
ed,  it  muff,  I think,  be  granted  that 
no  idiofyncratic  difpolition,  no  morbid 
affection,  genera],  or  local,  nor  any 
phyfical  change  or  effect,  that  may  ex- 
ift  in  the  habit  confidered  as  a mere 
corporal  fyftem,  can  poffibly  conftitute 
nor  even  create  Infanity.  How  fal- 
lacious and  deftructive  then  muff  the 
opinions  of  thofe  be,  who  have  ventur-. 
ed  to  refer  the  caufe  of  mania  to  abffe- 
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mious  living,  fevere  exercife  and  want 

of  deep.  Thefe  caufes  produce  gene- 
ral debility,  and  as  has  been  dated, 
predifpofe  to  melancholy  ; but  that  il.ey 
ihould  occalion  Infanity  is  utterly  im- 
poflible.  1 am  not  ignorant  of  the  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Infanity  very  often 
fprings  from  melancholy,  but  I am 
well  convinced  that  Infanity  mod  fre- 
quently makes  its  appearance  without 
any  melancholic  fymptoms,  and  when 

fuch  fymptoms  have  preceded  a Mania, 

> / 

that  fome  intervening  caufe,  either  by 
adeeming  the  mind,  or  by  railing  the 
tones  of  the  fydem,  has  been  the  true 
parent  of  the  malady. 

t 

The  fymptoms  of  Infanity  are  all 
clearly  marked,  during  the  paroxyfms, 
with  direct  unequivocal  indications  of  a 

E high 
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high  tone  in  all  the  nervous  motions, 
as  well  as  in  the  prime  movement 
whence  they  originate.  The  clamo- 
rous ravings,  the  furious  guffs  of  out- 
rageous action,  the  amazing  exertion 
of  mufcular  force,  the  proud  and  fanci- 
ful fallies  of  imagination,  and  the  ex- 
ceflive  propenfity  to  venereal  inter- 
courfe,are  flriking  teflimonies  of  redun- 
dant energy  in  the  nervous  fyflem.  Be- 
fides  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
reafon  and  medical  knowledge  to  fup- 
pofe  that  an  increafe  of  motion  fhould 
be  produced  by  a diminution  of  the 
moving  powers.  I allow,  a relaxed  or 
afthenic  {fate  of  the  fyffem  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  quicker  ofcillations  or  motions, 
either  in  the  vafcular,  or  nervous  ffruc- 
ture  than  a tenfe  or  firm  ffate,  but 
then  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  power 

and 
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and  efficiency  of  motion  mull  be  pro- 
portionally lefs.  I will  likewife  admit 
that  Mania  fometimes  remains  after  the 
habit  is  reduced  to  a ccnfiderable  de- 
gree of  relaxation  and  debility;  but  in 
fuch  cafes  it  mull  be  remembered  that 
the  real  is  not  always  fo  great  as  the  ap- 
parent debility,  and  that  the  difeafe 
has,  by  that  time,  become  fixed  and 
habitual,  fo  that  the  whole  produce  of 
the  nervous  power  is  wafted  in  the 

drain  of  maniacal  paroxyfm.  * 

% 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I flatter  my- 
felf,  that  the  nature  of  Infinity  has 
been  clearly  traced  up  fo  far  as  to  render 
it  an  uncueftionable  axiom,  that  the 
caufe  of  it  muft  depend  upon  fome  fpe- 
cific  alteration  in  the  eflential  opera- 
tions and  movements  of  the  mind,  in- 
E z dependent 
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dependent  and  exclufive  of  every  cor- 
poral, fympathetic,  direcft,  or  indirect 
excitement,  or  irritation  whatever.  It 
has  alfo,  I concieve,  fully  appeared  in 
the  courfe  of  the  inveftigation,  that  no 
podible  degree  of  ftimulus  or  excite- 
ment, corporally  applied  or  adting  in  the 
fyffcm,  can  raife  the  tone  of  the  mind  or 

c t t » 

nervous  motions  fo  far  above,  the  health- 
ful equilibrium  as  to  produce  any  thing 
parallel  or  equal  to  true  Infanity.  It 
has  been  admitted  likewife  that  the 
mental  faculty  may  fuffer  a variety  of 
changes  and  modifications  in  its  moti- 
ons, ad  injmitum , from  corporal  caul'es, 
below  the  heal  thful  equilibrium,  but  thefe 
changes  and  modifications  have  been 
proved  totally  difiimilar  to  Infanity,  fo 

that  this  point  requires  no  farther  elu- 

» 

cidation. 
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I will  therefore  take  upon  me  to 
define  and  pronounce  the  proximate 
caufe  and  fpecific  exigence  of  Infanity 
to  be  a pofitive,  immediate  difcord, 
in  the  intrinfic  motions  and  operations 
of  the  mental  faculty,  exerted  above 
the  healthful  equilibrium,  its  exadt  feat 
to  be  in  the  prime  movement,  and  its 
precife  extent,  juft  as  far  as  the  nervous 
power  conveys  its  influence. 

4 

• , \_j  » 

To  purfue  the  line  of  illuftration,  and 
communicate  my  ideas  of  the  human 
mind,  it  now  becomes  necefTary  for 
me  to  adopt  a pecnliar  mode  of  ex - 
prefTion.  Every  impreffion,  image, 
or  idea,  that  exiffs  in  the  mind  has  ape- 
culiar  note,  pitch,  or  modulation. 
Thofe  ideas,  therefore,  which  from 
their  nature  bear  the  clofeft  alliance. 
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or  neareft  fimilitude,  muff  confequently 
have  the  greateft  concordance  of  notes 
and  congruity  of  modulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  thofe  ideas,  which  in 
their  nature  are  raoft  diffant  and  oppo- 
lite,  have  the  greateft  difparity  and 
diffonance  of  modulation.  Hence  two 
ideas  nearly  fimilar  or  equal  will  co- 
alesce, or  fall  into  unifon,  and  two 
ideas  widely  oppofite  or  different,  will 
cancel  and  obtund  each  other.  In  the 
former  cafe,  the  original  idea  will  re- 
main perfect,  in  the  latter,  a new  idea 
will  be  produced,  or  the  laft  will  be 
the  efficient  one.  Every  idea  may  be 
meafured  by  its  elevation,  or  its  de- 
preffion,  and  in  this  point  of  view, 
every  idea  has  its  regulating  or  at- 
tempering idea  that  can  reftore  it  to 
rnediociity,  or  unifon.  The  elevation 

and 
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and  depreflion  of  ideas  is  adequate 
and  parallel  to  the  degree  of  pleafure 
and  pain  which  ideas  yield.  But  ele- 
vation and  depreflion,  or  pleafure  and 
pain  are  the  extremes  of  ideas.  There- 
fore every  pleafing  idea  requires  a pain- 
ful one,  and  every  painful  idea  a 
pleafing  one,  in  reciprocal  proportion 
to  their  extremities,  to  bring  them  to 
the  equilibrium  of  mental  or  rational 
mediocrity.  Either  of  thefe  extremes 
confiitute  a degree  of  mental  irritation ; 
and  the  medium  is  the  point  of  apathy, 
or  compofure.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  I am  here  fpeaking  of  the  mental 
faculty,  as  abftradfedly  as  pofTible. 
In  the  economy  of  health  I have,  in 
fome  meafure,  explained  the  oppofite 
effedts  which  thefe  extremes  of  mental 
affedtion  have  upon  the  fyllem.  Al- 
though 
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though  I be  now  treating  of  apparent 
fimple  ideas,  I muft  obferve  that  there 
are  really  no  fimple  ideas,  except  the 
primary,  infantile  ones,  and  fuch  as 
are  original  and  new  to  the  mind.  As 
to  the  velocity  of  ideas  I know  of  no 
rule  by  which  they  may  be  elfimated, 
and  can  therefore  only  fay  that 
images  pafs  almoft  inftantaneoufly 
through  a chain  of  connexion,  and 
being  colle&ed.  into  a focus,  they  form 
a regular,  complete  idea,  or  what  I 
would  like  to  call  comprehenlion.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  obje&s  which 
have  been  prefented  to  the  mind,  the 
larger  is  the  field  of  ideas.  Now  al 
though  this  fiate  of  ideas  tend  to  con- 
fufion,  yet  as  the  prefent  obliterates 
the  paft,  and  as  the  ftrongeft  or  moft 
imprelTive  cancels  the  lefs  forcible, 

I d& 
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I do  not  conceive  that  multiplicity, 
diversity,  or  variation  of  idea?,  as  far 
as  my  reafon  and  obfervation  goes, 
can  by  their  own  eflfedls,  without  any 
other  caufe,  produce  Infanity,  But  if  the 
mental  faculty  happens,  to  be  particu- 
larly occupied  and  engaged  by  the 
prefence  and  operation  of  fome  feperate, 
exclufive  object,  affection,  or  idea, 
or  even  peculiar  train  of  uniform  ideas, 
the  mind,  by  being  thus  pitched  upon 
a fpecific  note,  and  its'  nervous  motions 
eircumfcribed  within  the  limits  of  a 
certain  modulation,  receives  too  deep 
an  imprefTion,  from  this  unchanging 
effedt,  in  the  tone  of  its  movement. 
Now  this  -particular  objedl,  affedtion, 
or  idea,  thus  in  poflfeffion  of  the  mental 
faculty,  or  prime  movement,  gains 
ground  by  continuance,  and-  if  it  ftill 
F 
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remain  in  exercife,  it  gradually  be- 
comes  the  fixed,  habitual  motion,  or 
predominant  note,  and  then  by  en- 
groffing  the  natural  and  general  move- 
ments, it  begins  to  obtund  and  inter- 
rupt the  efficiency  and  perfection  of 
the  common  and  incidental  ideas 
or  imprefiions,  and  at  Jaft  brings  every 
image  or  modulation  into  unifon  with 
itfelf,  and  thus  ultimately,  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  fenforial  mo- 
tions into  its  own  vortex,  the  order, 
and  harmony  of  mental  operation  is 
deftroyed,  and  difcord  or  Infanity  en- 
lues.  But  hill,  in  order  to  create  that 
kind  of  difcord  which  conftitutes  true 
Infanity,  the  prevalent  affection  or  idea 
muft  be  of  that  defcription  of  ideas 
which  are  meafured  by  their  elevation 
above  the  line  of  equilibrium. 
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'The  principal  of  that  clafs  of  paffions, 
affections,  or  ideas  are  thofe  which  are 
formed  by  the  highed  motions  or  mo- 
dulations of  the  mind,  fuch  as  love,  am- 

i 

bition,  power,  licentious  avarice,  pride, 
gaming,  emulation,  and  purfuits  of 
fame  and  honor.  The  principal  of 
that  order  of  ideas,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  eflimated  by  their  depreffion 
below  the  line  of  equilibrium,  are  thofe 
which  are  compofed  of  the  lowed 
notes  or  movements  of  the  mental  fa- 
culty, fuch  as  fear,  or  the  condant 
dread  of  fome  evil,  jealoufy,  grief, 
envy,  anxiety,  religious  ent'hufiafm, 
difappointment,  dudy,  and  the  habitual 
pra6lice  of  infamy  and  turpitude. 
Thefe  affedlions  or  ideas,  it  has  already 
been  admitted,  are  capable  of  diforder- 
jng  the  mental  faculty  : Eut  fince 
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from  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  fron] 
tne  particular  habit  of  body  which 

' l \ . • 

necefTarily  accompanies  them,  the  dif- 
order  in  the  prime  movement  operates 
below  the  natural  tone  or  equilibrium, 
the  imagination  therefore*  or  the  fuper- 
ficial  adtion  of  the  mind,  before  thefim- 
pie  perceptions  unite  into  the  focus  of 
mature  ideas*  is  only  affected  ; and  even  if 
in  this  cafe  the  diforder  fhould  fuper- 
fede  the  reafon,  agreeable  to  the  coin- 
cidence before  explained,  the  paroxyfms 
of  tumultuary  modulation  would  be 

. u 

fhort,  and  happen  but  feldom,  becaufe 

•S  . I 

the  ffate  of  the  fyftem  and  nervous 
influence  would  be  inefficient  to 
fupport'  them. 

i -*  , 

The  proximate  caufe  oflnfanity  hay- 
ing now  been  clearly  explained,  it  ap- 
pears 
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.pears  obvious  enough  that  the  predifpoftng 
caufes  can  only  be  fuch  as  immediately 
depend  upon  the  affedlions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mental  faculty.  The  chief 
of  thefe  affections  or  paffions  having 
been  enumerated,  and  the  nature  of 
their  adtion  or  effects  properly  difcufled, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  take  notice  of 
that  peculiar  quality  of  temperament 
and  conftitution  which  is  moft  admiihble 
of  Infanity.  A very  foft  and  lax  fibre; 
as  before  ftated,  is  moft  fufceptible  of 
the  depreftive  clafs  of  ideas,  in  which 
the  fenforial  and  nervous  modulations 
are  too  feeble,  fuppofing  them  adluated 
by  fome  permanent  objedd,  to  engrofs 
or  abforb  the  ufual  and  general  motions. 
A fibre  exceedingly  derffe  and  compadb, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  unqualified  for 
fine,  minute  nervous  movements,  ob- 
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ftructsthe  formation  of  mature,  refined 
ideas,  and  therefore  is  not  calculated  for 
acute,  permanent  modulation  or  affec- 
tion, nor  capable  of  obtunding  the  com- 
mon fenforial  motions.  But  a conftitu- 
tion  which  holds  a medium  between 
thefe  extremes,  and  in  which  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  has  a confiderable  degree  of 
excitability  and  fenfibility,  is  fufceptible 
of  full  perception  and  exquifite  modula- 
tion in  the  mental  faculty,  and  forms 
that  kind  of  temperament  which  is  moft 
liable  to  maniacal  Infanity.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  Infanity  can  only  be  he- 
reditary, precifely  on  this  ground,  and 
to  this  extent,  and  no  farther.  I re- 
member a very  Angular  cafe  of  a man, 
who,  from  the  age  of  puberty,  (pent 
his  whole  life  under  the  influence  of  the 
mo£  amazing  viciffitudes.  For  the  fpaee 
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of  about  fix  weeks  he  enjoyed  a volatile 
llow  of  fpirits  bordering  upon  tranf- 
port  or  even  madnefs,  and  during  an 
equal  period,  he  funk  into  a fiate  of  the 
deepefi:  melancholy  and  dejedtion,  and 
buffered  all  the  horrors  of  religious  def- 
pair.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  laft  was 
the  morbid  fiate,  and  hence  alfo  it  may 
be  inferred  that  while  the  period  of  ele- 
vation continued,  the  tone  of  the  men- 
tal faculty  was  too  high  pitched  to  allow 
any  particular  idea  to  get  the  afcenden-*- 
cy,  or  engrofs  the  general  modulations* 
This  was  perhaps  the  moll  remarkable 
infiance  of  conflitutional,  corporal  pre* 
difpofition  that  was  ever  known,  and 
yet  the  cafe  was  entirely  difiinct  from 
mania,  as  the  rational  operations  were 
not  fubvcrted. 


Before 
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Before  I clofe  this  part  of  the  fubject,' 
h is  highly  neceffary  that  I fhould  re- 
mark that  any  of  the  clafs  of  depreffiye 
ideas  may,  in  an  accidental  manner, 
produce  a temporary  Infanity,  when 
the  actuating  object  happens  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly impreffive,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  ffrong  and  excitable. 
In  this  cafe  tile  mania  would  be  occafion- 
ed  by  the  nervous  motions,  being  ca- 
pable of  elevation  above  the  line  of  equi- 
librium, and  might  continue  till  the  ef- 
fects of  the  difeafe  had.  reduced  them  be- 
. 4 H / 

low  the  line,  or  might  poffibly  degene- 
rate, fine  arte , into  a fixed  habitual 
mania,  agreeable  to  the  principle  be- 
fore-mentioned, which  was  that  the 
mania,  under  fuch  circumfhmces,  be- 
came 4 kind  of  habitual  paroxyfm,  or 
periodical  fedative  crifis.  The  fame 

rule 
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rale  holds  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  melancholy  by  means  of  any  of  the 
clafs  of  elevant  ideas,  when  the  habit 
of  the  patient  happens  to  be  afthenic 
and  relaxed. 

Although  fome  one  fixed  impreffion, 
or  train  of  fimilar  impreffions,  be  mani- 
feftiy  the  foie,  general  caufe  of  mania, 
I will  not  contend  but  that  Infanity  may 
fometimes  refult  from  the  fudden  invafi- 
on  of  fome  deep,  intenfe  idea,  or  the 

rapid  fucceflion  of  feveral  exorbitant 

✓ 

ideas,  or  affe&ions,  whether  elevant  or 
deprefiive.  I never  knew  but  one  in- 
flance  of  this  nature,  where  a perfon  in 
confequence  of  alarming  news,  was 
feized  during  the  night  with  a violent, 
fettled  mania  : and  yet  it  deferves  to  be 
remembered  that  this  perfon’s  mind  had 

’G  dwelt 
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dwelt  intenfely  for  a Jong  time  before, 
on  the  fame  objedl.  It  is  alfo  true  that 
long  continued  exertions  of  the  mind, 
even  upon  various  and  promifcuous  ob- 
jects, if  not  relieved  by  frequent  relax- 
ations, by  holding  the  mental  faculty  in 
a Hate  of  too  quick  and  acute  modulati- 
on, or  irritation,  will  undoubtedly  give 
the  mind  fome  degree  of  predrfpofition 
to  the  attack  of  Infanity. 

In  ever)’’  individual  cafe  of  mania, 
without  perhaps  a fingle  inftance  to  the 
contrary,  the  torrent  of  the  paflions  al- 
ways flows  in  fome  particular  channel, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  chiefly 
fpent  upon  one  principal,  over-ruling 
ohjedf.  This  charadleriflic  circumflance 
ever  infepafable  from  mania,  I know, 
has  srencraltv  been  confldered  as  the  ef- 
fect 
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fed  of  fome  diftind  ifpecies  of  the  ma- 
lady. But  this  fuppofition  certainly  has 
no  good  foundation,  therefore  the 
iymptom  in  queftion  is  a flrong  proof 
of  the  authenticity  of  my  arguments,  and 
juftifies  the  affertion  that  it  is  always 
fome  particular  impreffion  rivetted  in 
the  mind,  that  generates  Infanity. 

After  fo  ample  a difcuffion  of  the  fub- 
jed,  and  the  addudion  of  fo  many  fair 
arguments  and  weighty  facts,  in  flip-, 
port  .of  the  conclulions  which  they  efta- 
blifh,  the  prevention  of  Infanity,  redu- 
ced to  a narrow  point  of  view,  requires 
but  little  illuftration. 

Since  it  has  been  clearly  dempnflrat- 
ed  that  Infanity  is  a difeafe  of  the  mind, 
independent  of  any  corporal  exciting 
G 2 caufe. 
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caufe,  and  as  it  has  likewife  been  ex- 
plained in  what  manner  the  affections 
of  the  mind  are  concerned  in  this  mala- 
dy, the  bufinels  of  prevention  muff  cer- 
tainly depend  upon  the  due  regulation 
and  management  of  the  paffions,  and 
a proper  conduct  and  moderation  in  the 
puriuits  of  life.  All  deep,  unremit- 
ting exertions  of  the  mind,  relative  ei- 
ther to  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  muft  be  a- 
voided,  whether  in  the  dazzling  maze 
of  politics,  the  afTiduous  baffle  of  aom- 
merce,  the  enthufiafm  of  religion,  the 
abyfs  of  ftudy,  the  fafcination  of  gam- 
ing, or  the  giddy  round  of  fafhionable 
diffipation.  While  the  mental  faculties 
are  enlivened  and  invigorated  by  an 
eafy  and  rational  fuccefFion  of  proper 
engagements,  the  mind  retains  the 
harmony  of  its  motions,  and  im- 
proves 
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proves  the  energy  of  its  powers; 
but  if  the  objects  of  purfuit  be  too  ra- 
pidly vivid,  or  too  ferioufly  interefting, 
the  mind  is  harrafifed  and  irritated  by 
the  violence  of  excitement,  relaxations 
by  degrees  become  irkfome,  and  every 
idea  is  attended  with  vehemence  and 
avidity.  Thefe  confiderations  ought 
to  be  feafonably  regarded,  the  mind 
/hould  be  withdrawn  from  this  tu- 
multueus  flate  of  agitation,  and 
above  all,  fhould  not  be  fuffered 
to  imbibe  the  influence  or  fofter  the 
contagion  of  any  one  particular  affection. 
For  further  information  refpecting  the 
management  of  the  paflions,  I beg  leave 
to  refer  to  the  economy  of  health, 

a late  publication  of  mine,  from  which 
may  be  collected  feveral  practical 

hints  on  this  fubject. 


I fhall 
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I fihall  now  proceed  without  delay, 
and  with  as  much  brevity  as  poflible, 
to  eftablifh  a plan  of  treatment,  and  de- 
termine the  method  of  cure,  arid -for 
the  fake  of  perfpicnity  dial!  confider  this 
part  of  the  fubjedt  under  the  two  diftinct 
heads  of  corporal,  and  mental  indications. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  can  only  produce  general  limited 
effects,  and  operate  to  a certain  degree, 
while  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the 
mind  may  be  increafed,  diminifhcd, 
modified  and  varied,  a thoufand  different 
ways. 


In  the  firft  ffage  of  real  Infinity, 
there  are  three  pofitive,  corporal  indi- 
cations, and  a negative  one. 


The 
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The  firft  is  to  bring  the  tones  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  into  fuch  a hate  of 
temperature  as  to  render  it  infufceptible 
of  high,  fthenic  excitability. 

The  fecond  is  to  open  all  the  channels 

\ 

of  excretion,  fecretion  and  circulation* 
by  way  of  regulation  or  balance  to  the 
nervous  motions. 

> i 

The  third  is  to  procure  fuch  fedative 
effects  or  an  attempering  crifes  as  tend  to 
abate  the  acutenefs  of  fenforial  modula- 
tion, by  giving  a free  progreffion  and 
tranfmillion  to  the  nervous  power. 

The  negative  indication  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  caufes  which  produce  direct 
excitement  or  irritation,  without  per- 
vious impulfe. 


In 
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In  order  to  anfwerthe  firft  indication, 
the  patient  muft  lofe  blood,  at  proper 
intervals,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  till 
the  pulfe  be  lefs  full  and  lefs  frequent 
during  the  paroxyfms,  according  to  the 
degree  of  vital  force,  and  the  habit  of 
body,  in  general.  I am  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  expediency  of  this  preliminary 
Hep,  being  confident  that  there  never 
was  nor  ever  will  be  a mania,  in  which 
venaefection,  lefs  or  more,  would  be 
improper  in  the  beginning. 

The  fecond  indication,  with  regard 

a 

to  excretion,  mufi:  be  effectuated  by  ad- 
miniftering  gentle  aperient?,  to  diminifh 
the  elafticity  of  the  tones,  fo  far  as  coin- 
cides with  the  former  indication,  and 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  remove  abdomi- 
nal obflructions,  if  any  be.  The  ape- 


rients- 
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rients  ought  to  be  of  that  clafs  which 
has  the  leaft  tendency  to  relax  the  in- 

I 

teftinal  canal,  and  fhould  therefore  be 
chiefly  compofed  of  Rhubarb , and  fhould 
be  given  during  the  intervals  of  com- 
pofure,  becaufe  in  paroxyfms,  their 
effedts  would  be  entirely  loft,  or  by  a 
change  of  adtion,  they  would  remain  in 
the  fyftem,  caufing  irritation. 


With  a view  to  this  part  of  the  in- 
dication it  is  alfo  eftentially  neceflary 
to  promote  a conftant  diaphorefis,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  incr.eafe  the  diu- 
retic difcharge.  The  diaphoretic  medi- 
cines muft  be  of  that  quality  which 

t 

is  known  to  adt  fpecifically  upon  the 
fkin,  and  the  nervous  patulous  capil- 
laries, without  occafioningheat,  or  pleni- 
tude in  the  ianguiferous  fyftem.  Of  this 

H kind 
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kind,  Antimonium  tartarifatum , ipeca- 
cuana , camphora , and  the  preparations 
of  fquills  are  the  moft  fuitable. 

A fmall  blitter,  with  the  fame  view, 
may  be  applied  and  continued  upon 
the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  efpecially  in  ha- 
bits where  the  degree  of  excitability  is 
not  too  great.  The  peculiar  ttimulus 
of  blitters  has  a very  powerful  tendency 
to  ad:  upon  the  Ikin,  and  increafe  the 
perfpiration : And  as  a free  and  copious 
diaphorefis  is  very  conducive  towards 
abating  the  excefs  of  nervous  motion, 
an  epifpaftic  application  is  evidently 
beneficial,  provided  the  irritation  arifing 
from  it  be  prevented  from  counterba- 
lancing this  advantage. 


The 
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The  diuretics  fhould  likewife  be  cho- 
fen  of  that  quality  which  a<5ts  by  a 
fpecific,  fympathetic  excitement  upon 
the  kidneys,  without  proportionally 
railing  the  arterial  pulfation. 

To  this  intention,  Nitrum , Ammonia 
muriata , and  neutralized  falts  are  the 
moft  appolite,  ^but  as  the  faline  par- 
ticles in  this  form  would,  in  gene- 
ral, be  too  apt  to  relax  the  internal 
canal,  the  Sp.  Athens  nitroji , Tine}, 
cantbaridis , et  Vin . aloet.  alkalin.  may 
be  employed  in  preference  to  any  others 
of  this  clafs. 

With  regard  to  fecretion  and  circula- 
tion, it  is  to  be  conlidered  that  in  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxyfms,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  been  violent,  it  be- 
ll i comes 


/ 


/ 
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comes  highly  neceffary  to  keep  up  the 
adtion  of  the  circulatory  fyftem  equal  to 
the  healthy  equilibrium,  which  from  the 
effedls  of  paroxyfms  naturally  fink*  with 
languor  and  debility;  by  which  means 
a frefli  paroxyfm  is  generated,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  effect  of  one  fit  oc- 
cafionsa  fecond,in  an  intermittent  fever. 
But  the  method  ©f  fupporting  the  circu- 
latory powers  in  the  cafe  of  Infanby 
muff  be  conducted  upon  very  different 
principles  from  that  of  an  intermittent.lt 
muff  be  effected  by  fuch  medicines  as 
are  void  of  heat  and  affringency,  and 
poffefs  a quick  incifive  ftimulus,  and  an 
antifpafmodic,  not  a narcotic,  influence 
on  the  nerves.  For  this  purpofe  cam- 
phor, afafeetida,  cajior,  and  the  volatile 
falts  and  fpirits  are  beff  adapted. 

f 

Hence  the  exhibition  of  the  Peruvian 

bark) 
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barky  and  fuch  like  muft  be  exceedingly 
improper,  for  obvious  reafons  which 
have  been  already  explained. 

The  third  indication,  which  is  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  acutenefs  of  fenforial  modula- 
tion and  nervous  motion,  by  procuring 
fedative  effects,  or  attempering  crifes,  is 
obtained  by  means  of  exercife,  change 
of  air,  licentia  venerisy  the  warm  bath, 
mufic,  and  fleep.  All  thefe  have  a pow- 
erful tendency  to  take  off  mental  irrita- 
tion, and  confequently  to  remove,  or 
leffen  the  aptitude  to  paroxyfms. 

The  degree  of  exercife  fhould  be  very 
confiderable,  and  ought  to  be  continued 
regularly  till  it  occafions  laffitude  and 
hunger. 


Change 
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Change  of  air  is  highly  requifite,  be- 
caufe  it  promotes  the  circulation,  and 
increafes  the  fecretions,  in  general, 
and  the  diaphorefis  of  the  fkin  and  lungs, 
in  particular.  A dry  and  temperate 
air  ;is  moft  beneficial,  while  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  un- 
favourable. 

» > i 

Moderate  liceniia  veneris  is  partlcu 
larly  calculated  to  compofe  the  men- 
tal faculty,  and  its  propriety  is  obvious 
in  different  points  of  view. 

The  warm  bath,  or  femicupium,  as 
a gentle  relaxant,  may  be  ufed  now 
and  then,  efpecially  if  the  (kin  be  dry, 
and  the  habit  tenfe. 


The 
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The  aid  of  mufic,  particularly  that 
kind  which  is  mofl  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, Ihould  be  employed,  as  it  opens 
the  fecretions,  and  by  harmonizing  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  gives  the  ner- 
vous power  a gentle,  pervous  impulfe.* 
Yet  if  the  patient  has  been  exceffively 
fond  of  mufic,  it  might,  in  that  cafe, 
pofiibly  be  hurtful,  by  reafon  of  its 
beins:  too  confonant  to  the  morbid  train 
of  ideas,  or  the  prevailing  mental 
note. 

i 

y 

Sleep  being  the  grand  quietus  of  the 
mind,  is  a mod  defirable  ftate,  both 
with  regard  to  its  duration,  becaufe  the 
longer  it  continues,  the  more  is  the 
mental  tranquility  eftablifhed,  as  well 
as  with  refpedl  to  its  efle&s,  becaufe 
the  incongruous  tumult  of  ideas  being 

calmed. 
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calmed,  a more  fettled,  natural  con- 
nexion is  likely  to  fucceed,  and  alfo  on 
account  of  the  promotion  of  corporal 
health  throughout  the  fyftem.  When 
ileep  is  perfectly  natural,  which  it  is 
when  proceeding  from  any  common 
caufe  of  temporary  debility,  or  when  in- 
duced by  any  of  the  fedative  effe&s  juft 
defcribed,  the  patient  fully  reaps  all 
its  valuable  advantages ; but  when  fteep 
is  procured  by  opiates,  it  is  then  artifi- 
cial, and  not  being  the  effect  of  debili- 
ty, but  the  fpurious  caufe  of  a tranfitory 
debility,  it  can  only  a<ft  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  by  arrefting  for  a fhort  fpace  the 
fenforial  modulation  and  nervous  or- 
gafm,  by  means  of  a violent  fuffocation 
of  the  nervous  energy,  or  progreftive 
motion.  But  as  the  nervous  power,  not 
being  deficient  or  exhaufted,  ftill  conti- 


nues 
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nues  to  accumulate,  within  the  brain  at 
lead,  during  the  action  of  opium,  the 
caufe  of  maniacal  paroxyfm  is  fo  far 
from  being  removed,  that  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  very  much  aggravated  and  increafed 
by  it. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion  I am  well 
convinced  both  from  reafon  and  expe- 
rience, and  muft  therefore  condemn 
the  ufe  of  opium  in  mania,  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly improper  and  pernicious,  not- 
withftanding  I know  it  to  be  the  com- 
mon practice  to  adminifler  it  very  liber^. 
ally  in  this  difeafe. 

The  negative  indication,  being  the 
avoidance  of  all  caufes  which  produce 
excitement  or  irritation  without  pervi- 
ous impulfe,  comprehends  in  its  views, 

I acrid. 
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acrid,  heating  and  afhiigent  medicines, 
improper  regimen,  and  unneceffary  co- 
ercion. 

The  fele&ion  of  medicines  having 
been  already  difcufled,  the  reafon,  why 
all  articles  of  the  defcription  jufl  men- 
tioned are  obnoxious,  is  fufficiently  ma- 
nifefh 

The  regimen,  in  point  of  diet  fhould 
be  antiphlogiftic,  plain  and  flender. 
The  quantity  of  animal  food  ought  to  be 
rather  in  lefs  proportion  than  that  of  ve- 
getables. The  animal  food  fhould  be 

u 

of  the  tendered  fort,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble as  free  from  flatulence  as  poffible. 
This  is  a circumftance  which  deferves 
due  attention.  Whatever  produces  in- 
digeflion,  flatulence,  or  fpafmodic  irri- 

tation 
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tation  in  the  intelfinal  canal,  has  a 
ftrong  tendency,  from  the  great  degree 
of  fympathetic  connexion,  to  create 
mental  dilorder,  and  generate  pa- 
roxyfm.  On  this  account,  and  with  this 
view  it  was,  that  I more  than  once  cau- 
tioned againft  fuch  ..medicines,  as  by 
caufing  relaxation  in  the,  canal, or  other- 
wife,  might  contribute  to  this  effedt. 
Malt  liquors  ought  not  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  any  fhape.  Rum  to  make  weak 
punch,  with  a fmall  portion  of  acid, 
and  madeira  wine  for  negus,  fhould  be 
preferred  when  any  drink  of  this  kind  is 
wanted,  at  meals,  or  other  occafions. 
Port,  claret,  and  the  acefcent  and  vola- 
tile wines  are  highly  improper. 


/ 
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The  cuftom  of  immediately  confign- 
ing  the  unfortunate  vidtims  of  Infanity 

I 2 to 


1 
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to  the  cells  of  Bedlam,  or  the  dreary 
manfions  of  fome  private  confinement, 
is  certainly  big  with  ignorance  and  ab- 
furdity.  This  practice,  ’tis  true,  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  private  intereft, 
and  domeftic  conveniency,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  deftroys  all  the  obligations 

of  humanity,  robs  the  fufferer  of  every 

/ 

advantage,  and  deprives  him  of  all  the 
favourable  circumftances  which  might 
tend  to  his  recovery.  I am  very  pofi- 
tive  that  Infanity  may  be  cured  with 
great  certainty  and  expedition, in  thebe- 
ginning,  and  I am  equally  convinced 
that  confinement  never  fails  to  aggravate 
the  difeafe.  A ftate  of  coercion  is  a 
ftate  of  torture  from  which  the  mind, 
under  any  circumftances,  revolts.  In 
the  worft  cafes,  where  fome  fort  of  re- 
ftraint  is  indifpenfibly  neceflary,  the 

patients 


I 
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patients  hands  fhould  only  be  muffled 
or  manacled,  and  the  whole  range  of 
an  undarkened  room  fhould  be  affigned 
for  his  ufe.  Confinement  thwarts  every 
falutary  purpofe,  and  defeats  every  ef- 
fort which  nature  makes.  If  it  were 
poflible  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  extra- 
vagant humours  and  excentric  vagaries 
of  incipient  Infanity,  I can  conceive  it 
very  probable  that  the  mind  would  pur- 
fue  the  fantaftic  delufion,  through  the 
path  of  diflrafted  ideas,  till  the  powers 
of  mental  a&ion  being  fpent,  and  the 
corporal  fyftem  materially  changed, 
the  tumultuary  motions  would  confe- 
quently  ceafe,  and  the  calm  ferenity  of 
eftabl  idled  reafon  refume  its  natural  in- 
fluence. 


The 
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The  mental  indications  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

To  endeavour  to  difcover  and  difan- 
nul  the  particular  caufe  that  affedts  the 
mind. 

To  indulge  every  rational  or  even 
whimfical  notion. 

To  obviate  all  active,  fatiguing  exer- 
tions of  the  mental  faculty. 

To  remove,  as  much  as  poffible,  all 
unplealing  ideas,  and  all  intenfe  im- 
preffions  whether  pleafing  or  painful, 
if  the  mind  be  too  ardently  difpofed  to 

continue  under  them. 
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On  the  firft  appearance  of  Infanity  it 
is  generally  practicable  enough  to  trace 
the  particular  caufe  that  affects  the 
mind  ; and  this  caufe  will  always  be 
found  to  be  either  fome  object  of  defire, 
or  elfe  of  habit.  In  both  cafes  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  mind  mull  be  either  gratifi- 
ed, by  the  pofiefiion  of  the  real  object, 
or  of  fome  other  as  nearly  refembling 
it  as  pofifible,  or'  it  mull  be  reprefied,  by 
withdrawing  the  mind  in  a gradual  in- 
fenfible  manner,  or  by  fudden  and  ef- 
fectual means,  from  its  fixed  object,  to 
fome  new  and  oppofite  engagement. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  fome 
duration,  it  is  then  requifite  that  every 
notion,  whether  whimfical  or  rational, 
fhould  meet  with  fome  degree  of  indul- 
gence, although  at  firff  the  prevalent 


notions 
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notions  ought  to  have  been  completely 
fatisfied,  or  totally  fuppreffed.  If  the 
mind  Ihould  adopt  fome  particular  a- 
mufement,  be  partial  to  any  favourite 
fludy  or  employment,  or  imbibe  fome 
new  fancy,  it  would  be  very  improper 
to  reftrain  thefe  bailies,  or  to  force  the 
mind  fuddenly  from  its  choice.  But 
Hill  the  mental  faculty  mull  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  long^  on  any  of  thefe 
predile&ions. 

In  the  progrefs  of  Infanity,  there  is 
generally  fome  one  lingular  idea, 
or  connexion  of  ideas,  very  dilfindt 
perhaps  from  the  original  caufe,  but 
which  is  neverthelefs  of  the  lame  ex- 
traction, that  operates  as  an  alarm  in 
the  movements  of  the  mind,  and  which 
is  frequently  roufed  by  the  flighted:  re- 

collection. 
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collc&lon.  This  is  a notion  that  will  bear 
no  indulgence,  it  is  a fore  which  fhouid 
never  be  touched. 

Every  a&ive,  fatiguing  exertion  of 
the  mental  faculty,  whether  it  arife 
from  the  fpontaneous  impulfe  of  the 
mind,  or  the  circumflances  of  inten- 
tional management,  mull,  at  all  times, 
be  prevented.  Whenever  it  happens  to 
be  neceffary  to  make  artificial  tranfi- 
tions,  in  order  to  obviate  the  mental 
irritation  which  would  arife  from  excef- 
five  adtion,  the  bufinefs  fhouid  be  per- 
formed in  fuch  a manner  as  to  occafion 
no  uneafinefs  or  difappointment  in  the 
patient’s  mind. 

Unpleafing  ideas  of  every  kind  fhouid 
be  removed  as  much  as  poflible,  be- 

K caufi* 
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caufe  they  are  invariably  attended  with 
fpafmodic  excitement  or  irritation,  and 
are  thus  powerfully  inftrumental  in  cre- 
ating paroxyfm.  The  production  of  un- 
pleafing  ideas  depends  equally  on  the 
reprefentatioji  of  difguffing  images,  and 
on  the  rejection  of,  or  feparation  from 
thofe  which  are  favourite  and  congenial. 
All  intenfe  impreffions,  whether  pleaf- 
ing  or  painful,  muft  be  removed,  if  the 
habit  of  the  mind  feem  too  much 
adapted  for  their  reception.  Vague, 
general,  and  unimportant  ideas  are  beft 
fuited  to  the  operations  of  the  mental 
faculty  in  a ftate  of  Infanity.  Such 
ideas  induce  but  little  excitement,  and 
by  moving  in  a gradual,  eafy  lucceffion, 
they  foften  the  nervous  modulations., 
and  leave  the  mind  unruffled  and  lerene; 
but  intenie  impreffions  have  a contrary 

effeCf, 
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efFeft,  whether  they  be  pleating,  or 
painful.  Pleating  impretifions,  if  intenfe, 
are  more  calculated  to  bring  on  fudden 
paroxyfm  than  thofe  that  are  painful. 
Pleating  ideas,  however,  retain  this  ad- 
vantage,  that  they  are  more  favourable 
to  corporal  health,  and  if  properly  con- 
duced may  produce  fome  fedative  cri- 
tis,  without  paroxyfm.  An  intenfe, 
pleating  impretition  fliould  be  either 
gradually  obliterated,  or  inftantly  fup- 
pretied  or  neutralized,  by  the  acceition 
of  a painful  one,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner pleating  ideas  fhould  be  employed 
to  fuperfede  thofe  which  are  very  pain- 
ful • Nevertheless  as  the  force  of  im- 
pretiions  can  only  be  eftimated  by  their 
effeCs,  that  is  by  the  figns  of  mental 
exertion,  the  management,  in  this  ref- 
pe6t,  muft  be  regulated  by  the  ardor 

or 
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or  fenfibility  of  the  mind  under  their 
influence. 

When  Infanity  has  continued  for 

i 

fome  confiderable  time,  without  me- 
lioration, either  from  the  mode  of 
treatment,  or  from  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture, which  in  this  as  well  as  other 
difeafes  fometimes  furmount  every  ob- 
stacle, its  effects  begin  to  reduce  and 
prey  upon  the  conftitution,  the  pa- 
roxyfms  grow  either  more  frequent,  or 
the  deprivation  of  reafon  becomes 
more  confirmed,  refembling  ideotifm 
and  imbecillity,  the  tones  of  the  fyftem 
fink , below  the  healthy  equilibrium, 
nevertheless  the  difeafe  fiill  continuing 
to  advance,  it  gradually  puts  on  the 
form  of  a fettled  mania,  and  every  day 
fubftratts  from  the  probability  of  a cure. 

When 
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When  this  unhappy  period  arrives, 
which  is  variable  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  caufe  and  the  nature  of  the 
conftitution,  the  difeafe  affumes  a dif- 
ferent character,  and  muft  be  treated,  in 
many  refpects,  upon  principles  effen- 
tially  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  which 
are  calculated  to  relieve  the  patient  in 
the  hrft  dag e of  this  dreadful  malady. 
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